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Philippine Junior Red Cross 


MEMBERS of the Philippine Junior Red Cross carry 
on an active program of service through the schools 
of the islands. Their activities are much like ours in 
this country. They work for health and safety. 
They do community service. They plant gardens 
and flowers around their schools. They like to take 
part in school correspondence, since they feel in 
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**DESERET NEWS,** SALT LAKE CITY 


A Looking over “thank-you” gifts to their chap- 
ter from the Philippine Junior Red Cross are boys 
and girls of the Bountiful (Utah) school—Phil 
McMurdie, Dwight Williams, Suzanne Hess, and 
Sherry Beesley, and the Davis County JRC chair- 
man, Mrs. Lewis McMurdie. They admire the 
many beautiful articles, all made by Filipino chil- 
dren from native materials—bamboo, coconut 
shells, grasses, and seashells. 


that way they are helping to build for world friend- 
ship. 

The “Philippine Junior Red Cross Magazine” is 
published monthly, July through April, and is very 
attractive and interesting. 

The Philippine Junior Red Cross now has a mem 
bership of about 1,100,000. 
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to work together 


ZuBY L. BULLOCK is an active teacher-sponsor 
in the Industrial High and Elementary School, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. She tells of the fun her 
JRC council has in putting on community-helping 
programs, because the teachers and the members 
all work together. 

Her council has lots of enthusiasm to begin with. 
It meets at least once every 2 weeks. The members 
talk over and decide about the community project 
they want to undertake. After they have decided 
on their project, they make their own plans for 
carrying it out. 

One time they chose to help the Children’s Home. 
They liked this idea because some of the children in 
the home had been their classmates at one time. 

Sometimes they get ideas from stories in the 
News or Journal about successful activities boys 
and girls have carried out in other cities. 

Whenever work on their community project can 
be made to fit into some sort of classwork, Miss 
Bullock says they always see that it is done. For 
instance, those who like to do art or crafts work 
make holiday favors in those classes for use in a 
community institution. Others who are in home- 
making classes may choose to do the table decorat- 
ing. If it is a program they are planning to give, 
music classes like to help. 

The council in the West Palm Beach school never 
fails to use the assembly programs, too, as a means 
of telling about their Junior Red Cross work. In 
that way everybody in school knows what is going 
on and because of the enthusiasm of the council 
members, all want to share in the fun of serving. 

Miss Bullock gives four secrets behind the success 
of her council work: 

1) Stick to purpose of service. 
2) Keep the council active. 

(3) Let each member have a chance to help 

on a project. 

(4) Add some entertainment in the council 

meeting. 
—Lois S. JOHNSON, Editor. 








about TONTITOWN 











A Frank, 12, and Antoinette, 9, look 


over some of James’ chickens, which he is raising 


13, James, 


as a “cash crop.” 
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A James 


A James gives the best of care to his own calf, 
Hereford and Jersey mixed. 
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(where Rosina lives) 


Tontitown is a real-for-true town 


in Arkansas. It was started as a town 


in 1898. 
Tonti, the Italian lieutenant of La 
Salle, who founded the first European 
settlement in 1686. 
The first inhabitants of Tontitown 


It was named for Henri de 


in Arkansas 


came from Italian farms in the foot- 
hills of the Alps. They brought to 
their new homes their knowledge of 
farming and fruit raising. 

Today their grape crop is worth 
thousands of dollars, and their chick- 
than that. 
Chicken buyers come from all over the 


ens bring even more 
country to get Tontitown broilers. 
Each family raises from 2,500- 
12,000 chickens a year in three batch- 
each batch being raised to 3 


months, then sold at wholesale. 


es, 
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and Frank show how they take off “bitter 
rot” from Concord grapes, one of their tasks. 







































Rosina’s 


Chickens 
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A tornado almost blew 


Rosina’s plans sky high... 


ITH HER yellow curls sparkling in the 

early morning sun, Rosina Siori sat in 

the doorway of her very own broiler 
house in the village of Tontitown in the 
Arkansas Ozarks. Carefully, she counted 
her White Wyandotte chickens as they ate 
hungrily from the feeding-trays she had just 
filled with wet mash. 

“Kighty-two ... eighty-three .. .” she 
murmured. ‘But where is eighty-four?” 

Worried, Rosina looked into the dimness 
of the broiler house. 

‘Here, chick, chick, chick,” she called. 
‘‘Please come and get your breakfast. It’s 
almost time for me to go to school.” 

Rosina often talked that way to her 
chickens—when her big brothers who went 
to high school in Springdale 5 miles away 
weren’t around to laugh at her. 

And why shouldn’t she? She had fed 
and watered her chickens and kept them 
warm and dry from the time they were pale- 
yellow balls of fluff only 2 days old. 

Now, 3 months later, they were ready to 
be sold. In fact, Rosina’s father was to 


take them tomorrow to the wholesalers in 
Springdale with his own broilers. 

Again Rosina called. This time, number 
eighty-four ran from behind the broiler 
house and began to eat with the others. 

Rosina sighed sadly, remembering that 
in exactly one day, she would have to say 
good-by to them all. 

“But, anyway, they’ll sell for enough 
money for my Easter trip,”’ she told herself. 
“‘And when I get back, I can start another 
batch.”’ 

The Easter trip to the wonderful St. Louis 
zoo! That had been Rosina’s fondest dream 
ever since January when the teacher had 
told the fifth and sixth grades about it. 

At last she would be able to see all the 
animals she had read about so often—the 
pandas, the lions, the boa constrictors! 

“Rosie! It’s 8:30!’ came a call from the 
white farmhouse where she lived. 

Rosina hurried back across the fields 
scarcely giving a glance to her father’s and 
brothers’ hundreds of White Wyandotte 
broilers. It wouldn’t do to be late for 
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school today, the last day before the Mon- 
day that meant St. Louis and the zoo. 

In the cozy kitchen, Rosina picked up 
her lunch, and kissed her mother good-by. 
Then she banged down the porch steps and 
pedaled away on her blue bicycle. 

In a few minutes, Rosina came to the 
tiny farm where Mrs. Fontagni lived all 
alone. Mrs. Fontagni was working in her 
chicken-yard. 

Rosina and Mrs. Fontagni were great 
friends. Even though Rosina was now 10, 
she still loved to play with the lovely 
bambolina which Mrs. Fontagni had 
brought with her from northern Italy way 
back in 1898 when Tontitown was first 
settled. The doll had real hair and was 
dressed exactly as a little blonde Italian 
girl should be dressed. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Fontagni!’’ called 
Rosina, slowing down. 

‘‘Buon giomo, Rosina!’’ Mrs. Fontagni 
answered. ‘‘Today I go to Springdale to 
grapejuice factory —I find work for summer 
maybe.” 

“T hope so,’”’ Rosina called back. 

Soon, Rosina was in front of the Tonte- 
retti farm, this one a big grape and chicken 
farm like her own. 

In a moment, Mary Tonteretti dashed 
out and so did her brother Julio. Pell-mell, 
they wheeled down the front lawn on their 
bicycles. Even Julio didn’t want to be late 
so near the St. Louis zoo trip. 

‘‘Hey, Rosie, did you hear what the radio 
said this morning?” asked Julio. ‘‘There 
was a tornado down in Oklahoma last night 
—a bad one.” 

“TI hope we never have one here,’”’ Mary 
said with a shiver. 

‘“Me, too,”’ said Rosina. 
my chickens.” 

“You and your chickens!’ laughed Julio. 
“Think they were made of gold or some- 
thing. I’d like to be in a tornado—wow! 
And wouldn’t one of your broilers look 
funny with all the feathers blown off of it?” 

Still laughing, Julio sped down the road 
ahead of them. 
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“It might kill 


“Don’t mind him, Rosie,’’ said Mary. 
‘‘He’s always teasing me, too.” 

The two girls rode on down the dirt road 
between the neat farms with their rows of 
trellised Concord grapevines, now just start- 
ing to bud out. And past the long chicken- 
houses where hundreds of young chickens 
scratched about—some White Wyandottes 
like Rosina’s and some New Hampshire 
Reds like Mrs. Fontagni’s. Everybody in 
Tontitown raised broilers and grapes, it 
seemed. 

A few minutes later, Mary and Rosina 
turned cautiously on to Highway 68, riding 
close to the edge as they had been taught 
to do. 


The last bell was ringing and boys and 
girls from the first grade to the eighth were 
running or riding toward the little white 
schoolhouse next to the church buildings. 


Classes that day went slowly for Rosina. 
Twice the teacher had to speak to her for 
dreaming instead of studying. 

Finally at 3 o’clock when the teacher gave 
the last instructions for the trip on Monday, 
Rosina thought she had never been so 
happy. 

As soon as she could, she dashed out to 
her bicycle, not even waiting for Mary. 
What if something had happened to her 
eighty-four broilers while she’d been in 
school? What if a dog had broken into 
their yard? She pedaled hard toward home. 

Without warning, something cold and 
brittle hit her on the nose as she turned 
off the highway. Then, whatever it was 
bounced off. Rosina looked up at the sky. 
Tiny hailstones were falling from dark puffy 
clouds. Then, more hailstones hit her face 
—bigger ones. 

“Oh, my poor chickens!’ she gasped. 
“I closed their door—they can’t get in!” 


She passed the Tonteretti farm. She 
could see Mr. and Mrs. Tonteretti and the 
hired man running about closing up all their 
broiler houses. They must think there was 
going to be a bad storm. Did they expect a 
tornado like the one in Oklahoma? 


She searched the clouds for the huge 
funnel like the picture she’d seen in the 
weather book. One enormous cloud off to 
the west did look ugly and purple, and it 
curved and moved around like boiling sirup, 
but there was no long funnel. 

Now Rosina was in front of Mrs. Fon- 
tagni’s little farm. Mrs. Fontagni’s red 
chickens were huddled together against their 
house. Their door was closed, too. 

Rosina thought, ‘““Why doesn’t she let 
them in?’”’ Then she remembered. Mrs. 
Fontagni had gone to Springdale. 

Rosina got off her bicycle and started to 
run toward the broiler house. There was a 
peculiar quiet everywhere and a queer 
yellow light. She looked again at the sky. 
The purple cloud was closer and it had 
something long like an elephant’s trunk 
hanging from it. 


Rosina stopped running. “If that is a 


tornado cloud,” she said aloud, ‘“‘I’d better 
get home to my own chickens.”’ 

Her father and mother wouldn’t know 
she had left the door open. And they 
wouldn’t notice it when they closed in their 
own chickens because her broiler house was 
almost hidden behind the old barn. 

Rosina ran back to her bicycle. At top 
speed, she headed toward her precious 
chickens. The elephant trunk was bigger 
now. It must be a tornado cloud! 

Rosina’s heart beat faster. Her chickens 
might get blown away or hit with some- 
thing. And then how could she go to St. 
Louis? But Mrs. Fontagni had only those 
broilers to pay for her living until the grapes 
were ready to be harvested in July. What 
would she do if they were killed? 

Rosina’s feet lagged on the pedals. Then 
she turned back. She just couldn’t let 
Mrs. Fontagni lose her chickens. 


Now Rosina was in front of Mrs. Fontagni’s little farm. The 
hail had stopped but the clouds looked fiercer than before. 











The dark funnel seemed almost above 
Rosina as she opened the door of the chicken 
house. Frantically, the chickens scurried in. 

Now a heavy rain began to fall and the 
wind blew hard. It was too late for Rosina 
to go home. It was even too late for her 
to run to Mrs. Fontagni’s ‘“‘cyclone cave’”’ 
near the house. So she went inside with the 
chickens and closed the door. 

Timidly, she 
watched the storm 
through the windows. 
“Oh, my poor little 
chickens,” she 
thought. “They’ll 
think I’ve forgotten 
them.” 

Rosina had heard 
what strange things 
a tornado can do. 
It can lift up a whole 
house and set it 
down. 

She knew that a 
tornado wind can drive pieces of straw right 
into a tree-trunk. And once down in Texas, 
her father had told her, a tornado picked 
up a corncob and hit a cow on the head with 
it, and stunned it. 

Think what such a wind could do to a 
soft little chicken! Rosina’s eyes filled with 
tears, she just couldn’t help it. 

Outside the wind and rain still beat 
against the chicken house. Then suddenly, 
all was quiet. The sun came out. Rosina 
opened the door cautiously. To the west, 
the sky was blue. To the east, the dark 
clouds hurried away. 

Rosina ran to her bicycle. The dirt road 
was muddy and the going was hard. And 
here and there, trees were lying on the 
road. But soon she was in her own drive- 
way. 

Then her mother hurried out of the 
kitchen. “Rosie, my bambino,’’ she cried, 
hugging her tightly. ‘‘Where have you 
been? Julio and Mary were home long 
ago... I phoned.” 

Rosina pulled away. “I’ve got to see 





my chickens!’’ she said. ‘I left their doo: 
shut ... they couldn’t get out of the storm!”’ 

“Rosie, carissima, wait!’’ said her moth- 
er. “‘Your chickens are safe. The whole 
town’s safe. The foot of the funnel went 
through the woods.”’ 

Rosina was so happy that she took her 
mother by both hands and whirled her 
round and round in an Italian dance-step. 

‘‘Rosie, stop!”’ said 
her mother. ‘Tell 
me—where were you 
during the storm?”’ 

Rosina giggled. 
“TI was in Mrs. Fon- 
tagni’s broiler house! 
She left the door 
closed and I was 
afraid the tornado 
would carry her 
chickens away—and 
she needs. them.” 

“Well done, my 
brave one,”’ said her 
mother. ‘‘Mrs. Fontagni will be grateful. 
Now come into the house and try on your 
new Easter dress.” 

“It will be my St. Louis zoo dress, too,”’ 
Rosina said with a gay little skip up the 
steps. 


Robins 


ONLY a short while ago 
| saw three eggs in a robin’s nest, 
But now there are three squawking babies 
Who never let their parents rest. 
The mother is flying to and fro, 
With worms for her children squawking 
SO; 


The father, sitting overhead, 
Is singing with a heart of joy, 
While baby robins tug a worm 
As though it were a toy. 
—MARGERY ELLEN FREEMAN 
Jackson School 
Washinat« dc 
trict of Columbia Chapter 





Spring Winds are 
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IF YOU fly a bright, new kite 
And the wind has pulled it high, 
REMEMBER... 
Your feet are on the ground 
Though your eyes are toward the sky. 


—MARGO HILLS TYLER 


Kite Winds 


WHEN spring winds blow it means that 
kite flying time is here again. Flying kites 
can be lots of fun, if we remember to be 
careful! 

Choosing materials for the kite—Kites 
should be made of cotton cord, paper, 
plastic materials, or wood. These materials 
are safe. They do not conduct electricity. 
That is the reason wire, or metal in the 
framework, or cord with wire strands should 
not be used. 

Finding space for flying—After the kite 
is made or selected, a good place must be 
found to fly it. An open space is best, 
where there is plenty of room torun. It is 
dangerous to fly a kite near power lines, 
streets, creeks, pools, or in play fields where 
there may be holes or rocks to stumble over. 

Flying the kite high—First, wind the 
cord or string into a ball. Second, let it 
unwind slowly and carefully, so that feet 
and arms are not caught if the wind is 
strong. 

Bringing the kite back—When through 
flying, wind up the cord again, so that no 
one will be caught in it. 

In case of trouble—If the kite should 
accidentally be caught on electric wires, 
leave it alone. Do not try to get it down 
by yourself. Go find an older person to 
help you. 


Now, it’s fun to look UP 
When your kite is sailing high, 

Yes, it’s great to look way UP, 
But you've got to think DOWN 

To keep yourself from tripping 
Or from bumping others ‘round. 








In this story by HELEN ORR WATSON, 


a Puerto Rican family shows Barbara how to give... 


A Gift from the Heart 


“W/ES, senorita?’’ asked the storekeeper, 
grinning broadly and rubbing his hands 
together hopefully. 

Barbara glanced around the little three- 
sided colmado—the roadside grocery— 
with its bunches of bananas and strings of 
onions hanging from the low ceiling, its 
broken stacks of canned food from the 
States, its glass covers over the cheese and 
pastries. She sniffed questioningly. 

‘‘That’s the cheese, Barbs,’’ said Jean, 
her cousin. ‘‘They make good cheese from 
goat’s milk here in Puerto Rico, you know.” 

‘‘Perhaps some sweets?’’ suggested the 
storekeeper. 

‘‘No, thank you,”’ said the girl, ‘“‘I wanted 
something special for my grandmother’s 
birthday.” 

The girls turned and walked away. 

Back in the car, Barbara complained to 
her cousin, “‘I thought the place might have 
a bright-colored native basket or a gay 
water jar for one of Grandma’s plants— 
anything for a birthday present!’ 

“It’s a shame today is a holiday, and all 
the stores in the town are closed,”’ Jean said 


sympathetically. 
“I’m just sick about it!’ Barbara burst 
out. ‘You know I promised Mother if 


she’d let us go to the house party in the 
mountains I’d get back all whole and with a 
present for Grandma’s birthday dinner to- 
night. I’ve saved up $5 from my allowance 
for it, too. There must be a present be- 
tween here and San Juan if we can just 
spot it.” 

Mile after mile, the car sped along, while 
each girl watched her side of the highway 
for a little roadside shop. 

“If only the mangoes were ripe!’ Jean 
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exclaimed, scanning the great trees, hung 
with large green egg-shaped fruit. ‘‘Grand- 
ma loves mangoes.”’ 

“Flowers everywhere—on bushes, trees, 





and vines—but not a one can I get for 
Grandma!’ moaned Barbara. 


yremaptes as they came around a curve, 

they spied a few clumps of lovely lilies, 
white with speckled red centers, nodding in 
the breeze. Both girls let out a gasp of 
delight. Barbara touched the driver’s 
shoulder to stop. 

‘‘They’re gorgeous!’’ breathed Jean, not- 
ing the weather-beaten cottage that stood 
beside the flowers. 

“Come on,” cried Barbara, opening the 
car door. ‘‘I’ll buy some for Grandma!”’ 

‘Barbs, you can’t,”’ insisted Jean. ‘“‘Look 


The woman’s smile of welcome froze 
on her face. She moved toward the 
flowers, as if to protect them from 
this stranger. 





FRANCIS MOORE 


at that tiny well-kept yard, that perfect 
hedge.” 

“‘Maybe the people will be glad to get 
some money for their flowers.” 

‘Puerto Ricans are sensitive, Barbs. You 
don’t know them as well as I do.” 

“Well, it won’t hurt to ask, will it?” 
cried Barbara, running to the house. 

Reluctantly Jean joined her just as a 
black-haired woman opened the door. 

“Your flowers are beautiful! May I 
buy?” Barbara asked, motioning to the 
lilies. 

The woman looked at her questioningly. 
She did not understand. 

‘“‘Please, may I buy?” repeated Barbara 
in her halting Spanish. 

The woman’s smile of welcome froze on 
her face. She turned and spoke rapidly in 
Spanish to someone inside the house and 
then moved toward the flowers, as if to 
protect them from this stranger. 

“I need them for my grandmother!” 
Barbara added in English, following her and 
kneeling down beside the waxy blooms. 

“‘Grandmother?”’ asked the woman, roll- 
ing the unfamiliar word on her tongue. 
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Jean was silent. Let Barbs get out of 
this the best way she could! Certainly her 
cousin would not interpret for her. 

“‘Grandmother?” repeated a half-grown 
boy, coming out of the house. 

“Grandmother?” several well - tanned 
small children tried to say. 

“Yes, it’s my grandmother’s birthday 
and I want to give her some of these wonder- 
ful lilies to help celebrate it,’”’ replied Bar- 
bara, standing up and looking hopefully 
from one to the other. 

A pretty girl of 15 now joined the mother. 
*‘Conchita!’’ said the woman and explained 
the situation in Spanish. 

‘Your grandmother?” asked the girl in 
stiff crisp English, turning to Barbara. 
‘‘How old is she?”’ 

‘Yes, my grandmother. 
and a perfect darling.” 

Conchita translated her reply which 
brought forth exclamations of surprise. It 
was evident a lady of 84 was held in great 
respect on this island. 

“Is the grandmother in Puerto Rico?”’ 

“Indeed she is. I flew down with her 
from New York by airplane last week. My 
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She’s 84 today 








cousin and I are on our way to her birthday 
party in San Juan now but—”’ She gulped 
while her eyes filled with tears. ‘But I 
have no present for her,’’ she added. 

Conchita looked sympathetically at her, 
then at the lilies in the height of their 
beauty and last at her mother who had, no 
doubt, planted the bulbs and tended them. 
Turning to her family she let forth a volley 
of Spanish talk that even Jean could not 
understand. 

At last the mother nodded, ‘‘Si! Si!’’ 

“A gift for the grandmother,’’ Conchita 
added, giving Barbara a friendly smile. 


Wet the glad cry of “A gift for the 
grandmother,”’ in Spanish, one small 
child hurried away to fetch a knife to cut 
the lilies, another for a gay basket to put 
them in, while the boy disappeared entirely. 
Conchita and her mother, also murmuring 
‘A gift for the grandmother,’’ were bending 
down to the waxy flowers, lovingly stroking 
their leaves. 

Within a few minutes the lilies were cut 
all of them—-though Jean firmly insisted in 
Spanish that a few were quite enough. 

‘““Gracias, muchas §gracias!’’ Barbara 
said in delight. 

Just then the boy returned with an armful 
of shining yellow fruit. 

‘““Mangoes!”’ cried Barbara. 
know mangoes were ripe yet.” 

“The first of the season,’”’ said Conchita. 
‘‘My brother wishes to add them to the 
gift for the grandmother.”’ 

“Oh, Jean, isn’t this wonderful?” Bar- 
bara exclaimed as she accepted them. Her 


“I didn’t 





face was so radiant that each of the Puerto 
Ricans reflected her joy. 

‘Will $5 be enough?”’ Barbara whispered 
to Jean, fumbling in her purse. “It’s all I 
have.” 

Her cousin, seeing the look of pain on 
each face as they watched her, was tongue- 
tied. 

“The gift will make my grandmother 
very happy,’’ Barbara said in her awkward 
Spanish, handing the money to the mother. 

The woman stepped back with an ex- 
clamation of hurt pride as she refused it. 

‘“‘No, no, we cannot let you pay!” ex- 
plained Conchita. “If we accept your 
money, we lose the honor of presenting the 
venerated Americano grandmother with 
our humble gift.” 

Barbara nodded her head gravely. “I 
will carry your beautiful gift to my grand- 
mother and say her good friends gave it to 
her.’”’ Her voice broke and then she added 
in a tone of admiration, ‘“‘Gracias! Mu- 
chas gracias!’ 

As the girls went to the car, they were 
escorted by all the family who were as 
gracious as could be when they said, 
‘‘Adios.”’ 

“Well, you got your flowers!’ said Jean 
as the automobile rolled away. 

“Don’t rub it in,’’ pleaded Barbara. 
“Look at that little yard, stripped of its 
glory. They have nothing to be proud 
about now! Oh, Jean, I’m so ashamed!’ 

“Oh, yes, they have,”’ her cousin replied. 
“They are proud to honor an old lady 
they’ve never seen and they’ve shown a 
girl from the States how generous Puerto 
Ricans can be! They have shown her how 
to make a gift from the heart!’’ 











This miniature blood center was built 
by 5th and 6th grade pupils in Center 
School, Bloomfield, N. J., for exhibit in 
a downtown window. v 
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Madison found a job 


Raymond Palmer tells how JRC members 
in Madison, Wis., found a job to do in the 
Blood Center, even though not old enough 
to give blood themselves. 


HILDREN should be seen, but not 

heard” might be true in some parts 
of the world but not in Madison, Wis. 
When the regional blood center was opened 
in July, it seemed there was no way for 
youngsters to participate. They were too 
young to give blood, they couldn’t help in 
the donor room, they couldn’t drive the 
trucks or mobile unit, and they couldn’t 
help in the laboratory. 

Others might have called it quits but not 
this Madison gang. Undaunted, they still 
felt there was something they could do, 
and, with the help of the Junior Red Cross 
director, they found their job. 

A test tube had to be attached and a 
label affixed to every donor bottle used in 
the Madison, Wis., regional blood center. 
Much of this work has been done by Junior 
Red Cross boys and girls from Madison 


elementary schools. During precious sum- 
mer vacation time, the youngsters put in 
approximately 340 hours, and prepared 
4,000 bottles. 

The success of these elementary school 
pupils was contagious, and it wasn’t long 
before teen-agers found a way to help. 
Girls from local high schools assisted in the 
administrative offices. Others typed labels 
and stamped blood donor cards. 

The boys learned that boxes were needed 
to pack supplies for the mobile unit. These 
were made in the manual training classes. 
Girls from home economics classes prepared 
sterile wrappers, syringe wrappers, and 
donor tube wrappers, and hemmed many 
of the towels used by the center. 

All these services will continue throughout 
the school year with school credit given for 
work projects completed in the classroom 
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omething 
like 
MAGIC 


Uncle Avery’s surprise 
gave Bill just the idea 
he needed for his 
school club. 


sunshine, and Bill and Caroline were 
humming along the parkway in Uncle 
Avery’s car. They were going to see 
the surprise their uncle had promised them. 
Both children were enjoying the outing, 
but inside Bill felt worried. He had a 
problem. His school club had met the day 
before to plan the spring activity, but no 
one seemed to have any good ideas. Finally 
Marilyn, the chairman, had spoken up. 
‘“‘Look, I think this is serious. If we don’t 
think of something interesting to do, people 
will begin to miss meetings. Then they 
will drop out. That will be the end of the 
club.” Nelson, put on a play telling about | 
Everyone agreed to think hard over the , 
weekend and to come to the meeting on Monday with some good suggestions. 
Just then Uncle Avery turned off the 
parkway. He stopped in front of a rambling 
house with a bright red door. 
The door opened and a man appeared. 
He had a beaming face and white hair. 
Theater of Northwestern University. This article “Caroline and Bill, this is Mr. Janachek,”’ 
was prepared through the cooperation of the said Uncle Avery. ‘He makes puppets. 
speech Association of America He has promised to show us his workshop.” 
Caroline and Bill were very excited. They 


T= SATURDAY morning was full of 


A PUPPETS PRAISE JUNIOR RED 44 





About the author— 
When George New, the author of this story 
was 18. he managed his own professional puppet 


troupe Later he taught puppetry in the Children’s 
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CROSS—iIn Wichita, Kans., Jon Park (left) and Eve-Ann 
e work of Junior Red Cross. Jon wrote the script. 


had seen Kukla on television and Pinocchio 
in the movies, but they had never seen how 
puppets were made. 

Mr. Janachek held the red door open, and 
Caroline and Bill stepped into the most 
remarkable room they had ever seen. It 
was like a toy maker’s shop in a storybook. 

Next to the door was a work bench. On 
it were tiny arms and legs, tubes of paint 
of every color, and scraps of silk and velvet. 


Across the room was a stage with blue and 
gold draperies. 

Hanging from one of the rafters was a 
giraffe the size of Bill’s dog. Dozens of 
puppets were standing on rod supports set 
in a shelf. Others hung from strings along 
one wall. 

Bill was puzzled. 

‘The puppets on the wall have strings,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Those on the shelf don’t.” 

““Yes,’’ smiled Mr. Janachek, “‘they are 
two different kinds of puppets. Those 
moved by strings are called marionettes. 
The others are called hand puppets. Would 
you like to see them act?” 


MR. JANACEEK took two puppets from 
their stands and disappeared behind the 
stage. In a moment the curtains began to 
glow with light. Tinkling music sounded 
softly, and the curtains opened. 

The first puppet appeared, heaving and 
tugging at an enormous box. The second 
puppet fell in the box. The first fished 
him out. They quarreled and played and 
danced together. 

The children watched breathlessly, ab- 
sorbed in the stage magic. 

Finally the curtains closed, and Mr. Jana- 
chek reappeared. He carried the two pup- 
pets hanging limp andempty. They seemed 
not to be the same creatures which had 
appeared on the stage. 

‘You must put them on to make them 
come alive,’ he said. ‘‘Would you like to 
try?” 

Mr. Janachek showed them that the 
puppets were like gloves. The forefinger 
fitted into the head, and the thumb and 
little finger fitted into the two hands. 
Caroline discovered that she could make 
her puppet clap. Bill’s puppet began to 
bow grandly. 

Suddenly Bill had an idea. The worries 
he had felt were gone. 

“Say, our club needs something to do. 
Why couldn’t we give a puppet show?” 

“Excellent!” said Mr. Janachek. “‘Many 
boys and girls have had fun making their 
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own puppets. You can, too. May I come 


to your play?” 


ON MONDAY afternoon the members of 
the club met. Bill explained his ideas. 
There was an excited buzz of approval. 

“Everyone seems to like Bill’s sugges- 
tion,’’ said Mr. Williams, the club’s adviser, 
‘‘but how are we going to get started?”’ 

‘‘Let’s make a list of the things we will 
have to do,” said Marilyn. 

Before long the list was on the board. 
This is what it said: 

) Gotolibrary for bookson puppets. 
) Decide on a story. 

3) Write the script. 

(4) Try out for the parts. 

5) Plan and make the puppets. 

6) Make the stage, lighting, and 
scenery. 

(7) Rehearse many times to make 

play go smoothly. 

Six weeks later the members of the club 
gave their play at the school assembly. 
After the final scene, the audience cheered 
and cheered. Bill, backstage, looked at his 
puppet. Truly, it had been something 
like magic. 

Everyone in the club had found a job he 
enjoyed doing. Everyone had pulled to- 
gether. They had never had a better 
activity. All were happy over the success 
of the show. 





“Look, Grandma! One of your chickens 
is in bloom!” 
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HOW TO PRODUCE 
YOUR OWN PUPPET PLAY 


Books about puppets— 


(1) The Puppet Theatre Handbook, by Marjorie 
Batchelder. Harper, 1947. 

(2 How to Produce Puppet Plays, by Sue Hast- 
ings and Dorcas Ruthenburg. Harper, 1940. 

(3) A Handbook of Fist Puppets, by Bessie A. 
Ficklen. Stokes, 1935. 

(4) Remo Bufano’s Book of Puppetry, edited by 
Arthur Richmond. Macmillan, 1950. 


Stories to dramatize— 


Alice in Wonderland 
Robin Hood 
Treasure Island 
Pied Piper of Hamelin Paul Bunyan 
Emperor’s New Clothes King of Golden River 
Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp 


Selfish Giant 
Three Wishes 
Tom Sawyer 


How to build a stage— 


For a hand puppet stage use pieces of white 
pine, 1 inch thick by 3 inches wide, to build a 
frame like a three-fold screen. 
stage opening out of \%-inch thick fir plywood. 
This hooks on the frame. 

Fasten a shelf 4 inches wide at the base of the 


Cut a separate 


stage opening to hold properties. Cover the stage 
with a drapery of outing flannel dyed a deep 
color and lined with black sateen. 

Place two flexible sockets with reflector type 
lamps on either side of the stage to light the 


puppets. 


How to make hand puppets— 


Each puppet’s body is made of a black sateen 
slip which covers the operator's arm. The costume 
is sewed to this. Hands are carved of white pine. 
Thin leather cuffs are glued to these and to the 
cloth body. 

The heads are modeled in plasticine on a dowel 
rod stand. The model is covered with a thin coat 
of vaseline. Six layers of torn newspaper strips, 
soaked in water, and dipped in wallpaper paste 
are applied and left to dry. 

The head is cut in two halves and the plasticine 
removed. The halves are rejoined with paper 
strips, and the head is glued to the body. Hair 
is made of fur and yarn. Features are painted 
with poster colors. 





BS 


A Po-Co, JRC marionette, shows Bob Floden his broken finger and the tape which helps 
hold on his foot. Bob made Po-Co 5 years ago, and since then the little clown has been 
steadily “on the go,” working for Junior Red Cross in Rockford, Ill. 


"PO-CO”’— 


PO-CO, the Junior Red Cross marionette 
from Rockford, Ill. (Winnebago Co. Chap- 
ter) was 5 years old on February 11. His 
mission all through life has been to bring 
happiness to children who have to spend 
time at home or in hospitals getting well. 

Since most of you at some time have been 
convalescent, you know how it feels to be 
a “‘shut-in.” You know how exciting it is 
to get mail and to have someone remember 
you. 

That was what started the idea of Po-Co 
in the first place when Miss Theodora Van 
de Mark, JRC director in Rockford, thought 
him into being. She named him PO from 
polio and CO from convalescents. 

At first Po-Co was just a name for a 
special service the JRC members in Rock- 
ford gave to shut-ins by sending them letters 


JUNIOR RED CROSS 
MARIONETTE 


each day. Po-Co soon became a picture- 
name on stationery letterheads. His motto 
was “‘A letter a day is the Po-Co way.” 

And then, because a Rockford high-school 
senior, Bob Floden, used his talent and a 
sharp jack knife and a piece of white pine, 
Po-Co became a real marionette! His 
funny little smiling figure with its striped 
suit and GI shoes stands 23 inches high. 
He is taken along to visit shut-in children 
and to cheer them up. 

Po-Co has really become famous outside 
of his hometown, too. He has attracted 
the attention of people like the actress 
Helen Hayes. She made a recording which 
tells of some of the wonderful things this 
merry little clown, Po-Co, has been doing 
in the name of the Junior Red Cross. 
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The Book Benito Borrowed 


Story by CAROL CONNER 
Illustrations by Iris White 


ENITO skipped through the village 
after school, stirring up the thick red 
New Mexico dust. If he got his pile of 
cedar for the fireplace chopped fast enough, 
he might have time to read in the horse 
book before supper. 
Benito had not read many books—mostly 
just the readers at school—and he had 
never seen a book like this one before. It 
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was about Blaze, a speedy cow pony who 
was always having adventures. Benito 
wanted to finish the story before the Book 
Truck came through the village Friday and 
he had to return the book. 

“If only that horse book belonged to 
me!’ he thought as he hurried past the 
general store. 

In the yard at home Benito’s younger 
brothers were chasing each other. Guido 
chased Tomas clear around the adobe house, 
and through the front door. 

CRASH! Something fell off the shelf 
into a crock of milk on the floor. Mama 
and Carlota stopped grinding corn on their 
metates. Guido pulled the thing out of 
the crock of milk. 

“Guido!” cried Benito. ‘‘It’s the horse 
book! It belongs to the Book Truck, and 
look at it!’ He grabbed a cloth and started 
wiping the milk off the cover. All the pages 
were soggy and stuck together. 

“The beautiful horse book,” he said sadly, 
as he sat later by the corner fireplace, 
watching the book dry. Carefully he turned 
the pages to let the heat hit them. 


Suddenly he heard a loud crackle, and a 
shower of burning cedar bark exploded to- 
ward him. It hit the edge of the pages 
that were dry. He shouted and threw the 
book to the floor, grinding it on the hard 
earth until the blaze stopped. Everyone 
came running and stood looking at Benito 
and the horse book with its crumpled 
leaves, green streaks—and now a black- 
edged hole on the top. 


NEXT MORNING Benito went to school 
early. ‘‘Why, Benito!’ said Miss Kay. 
‘What brings you here before all the 
others?”’ She turned from writing at the 
blackboard and smiled at him. 

‘“‘Miss Kay,’’ began Benito, “how much 
does a book cost?”’ 

‘‘Books cost different prices,’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘Any certain book, Benito?” 


Every morning Benito car- 
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‘““Yes, ma’am,”’ he said. “It’s Blaze, the 
horse book that belongs to the Book Truck.”’ 

Miss Kay looked up the book in a catalog 
on her desk. “Here it is,” said she. ‘‘Blaze, 
by Jeff Ross, price $2.75.” 

“That much?” asked Benito. He had no 
money at all. How could he get $2.75 by 
Friday? It was Tuesday now. 

Miss Kay said she could order the book 
for him from Chicago. He could send the 
money with the order, or have the book 
come C.O.D. 

““C.0.D.?”’ Benito asked. 

“Cash on delivery,’’ she explained. ‘‘The 
book will come to you in the mail, and you 
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pay the postman before he gives you the 
package.” 

“‘Oh!’’ Benito’s heart thumped. He never 
got any mail—none of the family did, except 
mail order catalogs once in a while. Imagine 
having a book come to him C.O.D.! 
Wouldn’t he feel important? 

But the calendar behind Miss Kay’s desk 
hung there pointing out four small, square 
days till Friday. 

“‘Maybe you’d better not order the book 
just yet,’’ said Benito. 

“All right,’”’ agreed Miss Kay. ‘‘You tell 
me when you’re ready. And remember it 
will take some time to get here. About 
ten days.” 

Benito’s dark eyes opened wide. Ten 
days for the book to come, four days till 
the Book Truck came back. He walked 
slowly outdoors and sat down on the steps 
to think. 

He wanted to buy the book and give it 
to Mr. Bentz, he was sure of that. And 
he’d have to earn the $2.75. The family 
couldn’t give him the money, especially 
before the sunflower seeds and chile peppers 
were harvested, before even the pifion 
nuts were gathered. 

Anyway, the family thought the Book 
Truck man would take the damaged book 
and not make Benito pay for it. Maybe 
20 


he would. But Benito had borrowed the 
horse book and that meant he was to take 
care of it. Besides, how could other boys 
and girls read about Blaze when the pages 
were rumpled and burned? 

Benito heard the bell ringing quite a 
while before he followed the others into the 
building. ‘‘Surely I can earn the money,” 
he thought, “if I work really hard before 
and after school. But even if I have the 
money, how can the book ever get here 
from Chicago by Friday?” 

“T want to remind everyone,” Miss Kay 
was announcing, “that the Book Truck 
will be here Friday.’’ Benito squirmed in 
his seat uncomfortably. 

‘‘Those of you who borrowed books last 
time be sure to bring them to school with 
you Friday,’’ she went on, “‘so you can 
return them and get new ones. Or if you 
have a book you haven’t finished and want 
to keep it two more weeks, tell Mr. Bentz 
its title and he will renew it for you.” 

‘Renew it?’’ Benito sat up straight, as 
suddenly as a chipmunk. 

Miss Kay said, ‘‘Didn’t you know about 
renewing books, Benito?’ and she explained 
it again. 

Benito felt like jumping over his desk. 
Two more weeks! Eighteen big empty days 
to earn the money and get the book from 
Chicago C.O.D.! At recess he asked Miss 
Kay to order the book. 


HE THOUGHT he would start his work 
on Saturday, but Saturday his family picked 
the chile peppers, and all the children were 
needed to help. It was a big job, and 
when the peppers were all heaped in the 
storeroom there was just time to eat supper 
before they fell asleep, tired out. 

Monday night he started looking for 
after-school jobs. 

Sefiora Miranda Baca was drying apri- 
cots and apples on the flat roof of her house. 
He told her about the book and asked if he 
could help. At first she said no. Then 
she decided he could carry the fruit up the 
ladder for her while her knee was bad, but 


she couldn’t pay him much. And he’d 
have to come early in the mornings, before 
school, so the fruit would get sun all day. 

Next Benito asked the storekeeper for a 
job to earn money after school. The store- 
keeper said he did not need a _ helper. 
“But,” he said, “I'll pay you for all the 
pifion nuts you bring me. I can’t pay 
much, but the mountains are full of pi- 
fiones. You have only to pick them up.” 

So Benito got up very early every school 
day and carried fruit to Sefiora Baca’s 
housetop. After school every day he hur- 
ried to the pifion trees and gathered nuts 
in a flour sack. He usually had to chop 
his wood for the fireplace at home after 
dark, but several nights he found someone 
had done it for him. 

He was going to gather pifion nuts all 
of the second Saturday, but Sefior Baca 
asked Benito to help him get tierra blanca, 
white earth, to bake to a white powder and 
mix with water, for painting the walls. At 
the end of the day Benito counted all his 
money, and he had 3 whole dollars—25 
cents extra to spend! 


O@N MONDAY the book came. Benito 
felt very businesslike giving the postman 
$2.75, and receiving a package addressed 
to himself. There was a C.O.D. fee that 
took the extra 25 cents, but he was so 
excited about the book he didn’t mind. It 
was brand new! He felt the smooth, sharp- 
edged pages and looked at the pictures of 
Blaze. 





April Reminders 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 


FOR THOSE of us who live in any one of the 
21 American Republics, April 14 is a special 


day for us to remember and to observe. This 


is called Pan American Day and is a time 
when we like to remember our neighbors in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


APRIL CALL FOR 1951 GIFT BOXES 


GREETINGS and good will go to boys and 
girls in faraway places when you pack school 
and health articles in AJRC gift boxes. 


Remember to get them filled by April. 
1. Pack the boxes neatly. 

. Keep them from bulging. 

. Choose only new, clean gifts. 


2 
3 
4. Inspect your boxes. 
5 


. Fill out thank-you letter completely. 


Friday he took the books to Mr. Bentz 
and explained. Mr. Bentz said he wouldn’t 
have had to buy a new book, but he looked 
very pleased that Benito had. 

*‘And now you have a book for yourself, 
too,”’ he said to Benito. 

“‘T have a book?” Benito asked. 

‘This book is yours,’”’ said Mr. Bentz, 
handing back the old one. ‘‘You’ve more 
than earned it. Looks to me like most of 
it is still readable.” 

Benito grinned so hard he couldn’t say 
anything. Of course he could still read it! 
He had a horse book all his own! 
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how to ride “figure eights.” > 
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A Reflector tape for night riding was placed on = 
each bike during the safety campaign in Rich- Bm 


Gee FUN and WORK 


in Junior Red Cross 


Bicycle Rodeo 


DID YOU ever hear of a bicycle rodeo. 
with a parade, riding events, and an exhibi- 
tion of good sportsmanship? No? 

Neither had the Junior Red Cross and 
adults in Richmond, Ind. (Wayne County 
Chapter) until Mrs. Edythe M. Cogswell, 
JRC director there, first suggested the idea. 
For two years the whole county has joined 
in making their bicycle rodeo a success. 

The main purpose has been to cut down 
on traffic accidents, especially among bicycle 
riders, and to promote better and safer 
driving. Of course the boys and girls had 
fun, too. 

In the 1950 rodeo, almost 500 bicyclists 
were entered in the rodeo and the parade. 
Before a bicyclist could enter, he had to 
have his bicycle inspected and registered 
by the police. Tests included inspection 
of seats, handle bars, chain guards, wheels, 
brakes, and general condition. Reflector 
tape was purchased and placed on each 
bike by one of the local service clubs. 

Rodeo contests following the parade in- 
cluded: straight line riding, figure eight, 
zig-zag, braking. Each entrant participated 
in all four contests. 

Now, because the city, the schools, and 
Junior Red Cross all worked together on a 
joint safety effort, 7,000 children have a 
better understanding of what bicycle traffic 
safety means. 







A contestant in Richmond's bicycle rodeo shows Gq 















E. H. GOLDBERGER 
One of the scenes in 
Glenridge School's 
play takes place in a 
Red Cross blood cen- 
ter. > 






































A Ronald Elin lives in Minneapolis, Minn.  Al- 
though he has to spend time in bed, he belongs 
to Junior Red Cross. Here his friend, Jon Wick- 
lund, of the Loring School, helps him make a 
checkerboard for a veterans hospital. Ronald 
and other “homebound” children like to fill gift 
boxes, make holiday favors for hospitals, and 
do other services for others. 









They gave a play 


CHILDREN at Glenridge School in St. 
Louis, Mo., campaigned for Junior Red 
Cross membership this fall by staging a 
play with an original script entitled ‘““The 
Red Cross in Action.”’ 

The actors were also the playwrights and 
planned the sequences but ad libbed the 
dialogue. 

In three acts, the young performers 
showed activities in a Red Cross Blood 
Center, during a disaster, and at a Junior 
Red Cross party. 

In Act I, a “doctor,” a “‘nurse,” “lab 
technicians,’”’ and other Red Cross workers 
described their duties at .the Blood Center 
and the importance of the work. Act II, 
a scene at a fire, emphasized the importance 
of Red Cross Disaster Service. In the 
closing act, the starlets enjoyed real refresh- 
ments while staging a JRC party. 


Second graders earn money 


SECOND GRADERS in Erie, Kans., will 
long remember how they earned their money 
for Junior Red Cross enrollment. 

When their teacher said she thought it 
would be a good idea for them to draw 
pictures showing how they had earned their 
money, they got out paper and crayons and 
went right to work. 











Each picture showed how the money was 
earned. Shirley washed the dishes. Connie 
gathered eggs. Lonnie fed the chickens. 
Billy hoed the garden, and Lowell ‘‘went 
to bed at 7:30!” 

Enrolling for service in Junior Red Cross 
really means something now to these second 
graders. 
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Catherine Woolley tells about... 


The Curious Little Whale 


who didn’t want to stay home! 


NE DAY the little whale’s mother said, 
*‘Now don’t go near the locks! Stay 
out here in the ocean where it’s safe!’’ 

The little whale (who was really as big 
as a house) had never thought of going 
near the locks. He said, ‘‘What are locks?”’ 

‘‘Locks,”’ said the little whale’s mother, 
“are gates that let you out of the ocean 
into the canal.”’ 

The little whale said, ‘“‘What is the 
canal?” 

“The canal,’ said his mother, ‘‘is some- 
thing like a river.”’ 

‘‘What is a river?” he asked. 

But his mother had gone off to get some- 
thing for dinner and didn’t answer. 

So the little whale thought, “I guess I’ll 
go see the locks.”’ 

He kept sticking his head out of the 
water and looking at the locks. ‘“‘Looks 
nice there,’’ the little whale said. 

Every day he swam a little closer and a 
little closer. One day he was quite close to 
the locks. When he stuck his head out, he 


saw a whole lot of ships lined up behind 
each other. 
‘‘What are they doing?” the little whale 
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asked of nobody in particular. Nobody 
answered so the little whale thought, “I 
guess I’ll line up too.”’ 

Now of course the ships were waiting to 
get through the locks. After a while the 
locks opened and the whole procession, in- 
cluding the little whale, sailed out of the 
ocean into the canal! 

The little whale stuck his head out of 
the water. He was very close to land. It 
made him a bit nervous to see land on 
both sides. He dove to the bottom and 
swam around. But he still felt curious, so 
he stuck his head out again. 

**Goodness!”’ said the little whale. There 
on land were some queer creatures looking 
back at him. 

The little whale was so embarrassed at 
being looked at he dove quickly and stood 
on his head for quite a while at the bottom 
of the canal. But he still felt curious, and 
he couldn’t help sticking his head out again. 

There was a great long thing, breathing 
out smoke, rushing along beside the canal! 

The little whale was astonished. His 
eyes popped, and just then the great long 
thing shrieked, ‘‘Toot, toot, toot-toot!’’ 





Illustrations by 
ADELE WERBER 
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The little whale nearly jumped out of 
the canal! He dove down, down in the cool 
green depths. 

“I don’t like this place much,” the little 
whale muttered. 

But after a while he found his curiosity 
getting the better of him again. And once 
more he came to the surface and stuck his 
head out of the water. 

At that moment there was the most 
dreadful noise over his head. Down swooped 
an enormous, noisy bird! Right at the 
little whale, as if it would eat him up! 

It was only an airplane, landing on the 
water. But the little whale didn’t know 
that. He took a tremendous dive, and 
suddenly he came face to face with a kind- 
looking fish. 

“Are you lost, little whale?” the kind- 
looking fish asked. 

“Yes!” said the little whale. 

“Don’t cry,” said the kind-looking fish. 
*T’ll show you the way home.” 

The little whale swam close beside the 
kind-looking fish. 

*‘Here are the locks,” said the fish. ‘“‘You 
wait right here till the locks open.” 

The little whale waited. But after a 
while he began to feel curious. And he 
stuck his head out of the water. 

The men at the locks said, ‘“‘There’s that 
whale! He wants to get out.” 

They opened the locks, and out into the 
Ocean swam the little whale. 

His mother came rushing to meet him. 
“Where have you been?” she cried. 

“T just took a swim,” he said. But he 
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“Are you lost, little whale?” 
asked the kind-looking fish. 


came close to his mother, where he felt 
good and safe. 

Just then another little whale came along. 
“Hey,” he said, chasing his tail around, 
“this ocean’s dopey. I know a swell place. 
Let’s go there.” 

The little whale opened his mouth. He 
said, ‘‘Where is. . .”’ 

Then, with his mouth open, he thought 
for a minute. When he had thought for a 
minute he shut his mouth and swam closer 
to his mother. 

“No!” said the little whale. 
right here!”’ 
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while they learn 


JUNIOR RED CROSS boys and girls 

in the schools of San Sebastian, 
Puerto Rico, gave an _ international 
pageant. This showed some of the 
things they had learned about life 
and customs in other lands, and about 


A Spanish cavalier 


SPANISH “NEWS” 


SPANISH edition of the NEWS, financed by 
the National Children’s Fund, is widely used 
throughout the schools, as supplementary read- 
ing, for dramatization, and as a source of in- 
formation about Junior Red Cross. 


A Dutch boys and girls 





their Junior Red Cross international 
activities. 




















| The Puerto Rican Junior Red Cross 
| is a very active part of the American 


Junior Red Cross. Nearly 425,000 
children attending the public, private, 

and parochial schools on the island 
are enrolled. 


The councils have been enthusiastic 
in planning health programs, in beau- 
tifying their school grounds, and in 
making toys for children in hospitals. 
Programs have been planned for hos- 
pitals and homes for the aged. Sewing 
and industrial arts classes have made 
articles for children and for hospital- 


ized veterans. 


Puerto Rican boys and girls filled 
nearly 2000 gift boxes last year and 
have enjoyed preparing correspond- 
ence albums for exchange with schools 
on the mainland and in other coun- 
tries. 


A International goodwill through school 
correspondence 
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A Customs of India 


Spring Morning 


E GOT up very early, and we were 
WY) score 

but we ran out to the meadow where 

the early peepers cried. 
Overnight the lovely spring had caught the 
turning world, 


and on the line-fence maple twigs, red buds 
were tightly curled. 


We clambered up the boulder wall, just as 
the golden sun 

peered above the mountaintop to see our 
dewy fun. 

We put glad fingers in the brook and shouted 
at the cold, 

and found a dogtooth violet small and 
yellow in the mold. 


Our feet were wet from tarnished grass, our 
eyes blown wide with spring, 

and there along the pasture slope we saw a 
wondrous thing — 

a cloud of blackbirds left the South, their 
small wings dark and strong, 

and captured our old apple tree and weighed 
it down with song! 


—Frances Frost 





